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A LOOK AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
IN ENGLISH 


Harold C. Martin* 


In one sense, I feel some trepidation at presuming to talk 
about what I expect from students who have finished their high 
school work in English. Like you, I am accustomed to taking what 
I get and starting to work with what is, not what ought to be. 
Yet it is certainly not idle to speculate on what ought to be, and 
that I take to be my function here. Having taken the ideal as my 
prerogative, therefore, I feel that I may as well go the whole way 
and push my topic from the general to the specific, altering it 
thereby from what a college teacher of English expects to what 
a college teacher of English—this one, at any rate—believes 
should be the components and emphasis of the high school pro- 
gram in English. 

Let me assure you, at the outset, that I am aware of the 
Protean character of the student groups with whom you work 
and familiar, too, with the diverse needs and demands of the 
modern secondary school. My seven years as a teacher and five 
as an administrator in the schools of this state may not have 
given me much wisdom, but they certainly did give me a sense 
of the impressively difficult problems of secondary school work 
and a harrowing realization of the need for solutions to them. 
Those problems are not peculiar to secondary schools, of course, 
but they are the most acute in secondary schools because no part 
of the educational system has to face so great a variety of inter- 
ests, preoccupations, and drives as come to the surface in the 
turbulent years of students growing into their ’teens. On the 
other hand, no part of the system is privileged to accommodate 
so great a wealth of energy, curiosity, and unpredictableness as 
the secondary schools. Everything is at hand for a great piece 
of work in the teaching of English; but not many of us, I think, 
would be willing to say that, except in a few places in the state, a 
really great job is being done. 

In some measure, all of us share the blame, but turning one’s 
gun on oneself or on one’s fellow is useful only if we make sure 
not to pull the trigger. We may, it is true, have to have some- 
thing like a civil war within our own ranks before we can settle 
down to the job of reconstruction. It is my hope that it can be 
a war of principles—not merely of words, and it is to such a 
war that I dedicate these remarks. 

First, let us face squarely this question: how bad is the 
teaching of English in secondary schools today? Will you agree 
if I say that I think it is bad? Will you agree if I say that I think 


*An address given at the 1954 Conference 
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a better job is being done in the teaching of science, of mathema- 
tics, of music, and even, perhaps, of social studies? Perhaps you 
will not, but I would not be honest to say that I think otherwise. 
At any rate, let me take that as a premise. 


To mitigate the pain a bit, let me spread the picture, make 
this into a Cinemascope projection. I have just finished reading 
a good many seminar papers by graduate students, most of them 
graduate students in English, who are applying for fellowships 
to teach freshman English at Harvard. Of every four candidates, 
I have had to reject one on this ground alone: that the candidate 
did not write clearly enough, forcefully enough, perceptively 
enough to warrant my feeling he could successfully help fresh- 
men to write better. Now a step down the scale. At the end of 
each marking period, instructors in Harvard’s freshman English 
course write a brief analysis of the cause for low grades given 
to certain students. Their most frequent comment—an honest 
one, I believe—is that the student did not have adequate school 
preparation. Still further down: when I taught high school 
English I constantly heard— and made—the criticism that ele- 
mentary schools neglected training in English. And kindergarten 
teachers, I know, express their dismay about the lack of “verbal 
readiness” in their young charges. Were we all to get together, 
graduate school to kindergarten, I suspect we would find the 
fault lies in the state of our culture. Moreover, there is impres- 
sive evidence that our difficulties are old ones, that students of 
ages more golden than ours have also distressed their teachers 
and the public with their lack of skill in reading, writing, and 
speaking. The disease is not new, but perennial. But so was 
typhoid fever. 


If you will grant, even for the course of this paper, that 
the situation is bad, we ought next to ask about the means to 
betterment. Is there a panacea? Will courses in “communication” 
do what needs to be done? Or programs of “life adjustment’? 
Exclusive emphasis on reading skills? on extensive reading? on 
propaganda analysis? on grammar—prescriptive or descriptive? 
on public speaking, dramatics, debate, forums? on the reading 
of newspapers and magazines? the analysis of moving-pictures 
or of television programs? I hear you sigh, and I know the 
reason. When I was teaching English in New York State, we 
were immersed in, steeped in, all but drowned in the reading 
controversy. “Life adjustment” was just a hand—or claw—on 
the horizon—if one can conceive of hands, or claws, being so 
located. Oral and written communication were still thought com- 
patible and complementary. The argument about the new lin- 
guistics had not got under way. But change was in the air. The 
avant-garde was studying the Experience Curriculum, and Re- 
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gents examinations in English had taken on the streamlining of 
multiple-choice problems. Now, I am told, all these things are 
upon you in full force. And in the midst of all of them you have, 
somehow, to go on teaching English. 


It does little good to bemoan the present, however, and if I 
am to make any contribution at all to this meeting I must try 
to take a look at the principal preoccupations of the English 
teachers and say whatever I can about them. 

Will you accept the arbitrary—and customary—division of 
an English program into grammar, reading, speaking, and 
writing? I omit the rules for dating, table etiquette, learning to 
live with others, community betterment, Youth-in-government, 
soil conservation, and slum clearance. All are important, but 
none—as I see it—belongs in the English curriculum any more 
than in the mathematics curriculum or in that of physical educa- 
tion. Indeed, not so much, because English teachers have an 
endless job just in teaching English. 


Grammar. I may as well make my position on the so-called 
new linguistics and new grammar clear at once so that you can 
sit in stony silence or listen with rapt approval as suits your 
taste. There is no likelihood, in the present climate, of making 
converts in either direction, I suspect. Professor Fries’ latest 
book, The Structure of English, seems to me an interesting and 
even exciting piece of work. Yet I fail to see its meaningfulness 
at present for the teaching of English in secondary schools. 
Grammar is, as we use it, a shorthand. When we teach foreign 
languages, we use it to expedite learning. When we use it to teach 
English we are trying to develop a knowledge that will make it 
possible for us to talk intelligently about language. If we can 
tell a student that the subject of an infinitive takes the objective 
(or accusative) case, we have a shortcut to the correction of 
faulty expression. Without some such tool we are reduced to the 
necessity of drilling him in enough sentences to make that locu- 
tion automatic—a laborious and unscientific procedure, to say 
the least. Now, modern linguists charge, with some reason, that 
the conventional terminology and structure of English grammar 
are based on a false analogy with the Latin tongue. They have 
found a whipping-boy called the eighteenth-century Latinist and 
they belabor him mightily for having deluded generations and 
bedevilled students beyond endurance. Insofar as those gram- 
marians—who, by the way, were much more empirical in their 
procedures than the new linguists recognize—insofar as those 
grammarians imposed an overformal structure on English, cer- 
tainly they did it one kind of disservice. On the other hand, any 
systematization does it the same disservice. Insofar as their an- 
alysis was inaccurate at the time or is irrelevant now, it must, 
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of course, be corrected. What we want is the most accurate and 
most useful shortcut to learning language that can be devised. 
The one proposed by Professor Fries in his recent analysis seems 
to me to require much more memorizing than the one on which 
I was nourished and to substitute curiously uninformative desig- 
nations for the relatively meaningful ones of conventional gram- 
mar. If I am right, then the tool loses in usefulness what it gains 
in accuracy, and I cannot see in the substitution of one for the 
other anywhere near enough advantage to warrant the distress it 
will cause. As to grammatical matters less esoteric, I have only 
this to say. Teaching grammar for the sake of grammar is non- 
sense. Teaching it so that students can learn to talk and write 
both effectively and felicitously seems to me to make the best 
kind of sense. Anyone who has tried to help a student strengthen 
a series of sentences knows well enough the value of such terms 
as “clause,” “participle,” “subordination” and “infinitive.” Any 
substitute that will do as well as the pattern we now use will 
have to be good indeed. Certainly there are people whose lives 
will be made no better by a knowledge of grammar—or of the 
Pythagorean theorem, or of the bass clef, or of the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It is not a matter of making lives better 
but of making learning easier. Grammar is a tool, and quality 
in tools is a matter of efficiency and precision. There ought, I 
think to be no mystique about the matter at all. If it works, use 
it; if it doesn’t, sharpen it or find a better one. Conventional 
English grammar seems to me a sound tool; the fault if any 
lies largely in its growing disuse and in its occasional misuse. 


Reading. For the sake of brevity, I shall skip over many of 
the concerns about reading which must necessarily preoccupy 
the teacher of English in a secondary school—remedial reading, 
vocabularly-building, and so on. I want to consider briefly two 
matters much debated: 1) extensive vs intensive reading; 2) 
classics vs popular selections. It goes without saying, I think, 
that we hope students will find pleasure in diversified reading 
and that they will read extensively, will develop the habit of 
finding in what Matthew Arnold called “the best that men have 
thought and said” a resource of constant and growing value to 
them. In the actual work of the classroom, however, it seems to 
me that intensive reading offers a superior means of developing 
the kind of intellectual alertness and sensitivity to language 
which mark the educated person. And I mean intensive reading 
in the most rigorous sense—examination not only for general 
meaning but for implication, for the unstated assumptions that 
condition statements, for the weight of words, their tone and 
color, and their persuasive qualities, for structure of statement, 
and precision of language, for relationships within passages, for 
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allusions, for undertones of irony, for doubles-entendres. I be- 
lieve that this is the kind of work that makes the best readers, 
and I think it can be done only on fairly short selections. There 
is more to be gained from a full hour of such activity on one 
paragraph than from five hours on a complete essay or story. 
This is hard work for teacher and student alike, and sometimes 
it is disagreeable work for the student, but if it makes him a 
keener reader, we must not mind too much the temporary dis- 
taste it may provoke. I have heard often enough—and so have 
you—that close reading kills enjoyment. I don’t believe it. And 
even if it were true, even if one had to sacrifice “Dover Beach” 
to gain the end sought, the sacrifice is worth the result. 


As to the kind of reading, this is what I have to say. I 

firmly believe that there is no place in the English program for 
tripe. If we are serious about our job, we must recognize that 
a diet of sloppy food neither builds good mental muscles nor 
develops the taste buds. The content of a good many high school 
—and college—anthologies today is little better than the content 
of the radio and television shows that are steadily dulling the 
mind and corrupting the sensibilities of a nation that is supposed 
to be literate. Contemporary writing? Of course. But exclusively 
contemporary writing, no. Not unless we wish to make our 
schools the mirror instead of the beacon of our culture. I happen 
to think it is not necessary—not even advisable—for schools to 
attempt surveys of a national literature. But the reading of a 
few of the best works in English ought, I believe, to be the core 
of every year’s program. Newspapers, no; Colliers and The 
Saturday Evening Post and Time, no; the Reader’s Digest, a 
thousand and one times no. Why? All those publications have a 
function, but they will be read and can be read without specific 
instruction. The English program in schools ought not to trifle 
with its time. The reading selections ought always to be superior 
in quality; they ought always, in content, to be just far enough 
above the student to make him stretch. 
. I know some will say this is romantic nonsense. I swear it 
is not. It is precisely this kind of intellectual demand that is 
made in other educational systems, and there is no sound reason 
that we cannot make it, too. And there is every reason that we 
should. Let it not be said—as it may fairly be said of our stu- 
dents all too often—that the hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed. 


Speaking. I shall say very little about speaking other than 
this: I hope it does not receive any more attention than is now 
accorded it. Formal courses in what is called public speaking 
undoubtedly have their place; debate is valuable for some, if 
intellectual responsibility is not forgotten in the zeal for victory ; 
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dramatics offers an even better prospect for encouraging clear 
enunciation and expression. But it seems to me that the best 
kind of training in speech can come within the regular English 
classroom, provided that the teacher is inflexible—even savage, 
if necessary—in demanding coherence in statement and good 
articulation, or silence. I think the classroom is the best place 
simply because speaking there is necessarily linked to thinking— 
or ought to be. By and large, those who have learned to think 
clearly will speak clearly, provided they are given practice and 
are kept to the mark. One of the most striking things I notice 
about my freshman classes at Harvard, particularly in the 1st 
term, is the contrast between the stunned and bewildered silence 
of most high school graduates and the confidence and ease— 
sometimes even glibness—of preparatory school graduates. The 
difference, I assure you, is not in intelligence; it is in lack of 
practice in discussing matters freely and thoughtfully and pre- 
cisely without detailed written preparation beforehand. 
Writing. This is the last of my four horsemen, and could I 
summon the apocalyptic tone I would do so here. Above grammar, 
above reading and above speaking, I place writing. There is 
nothing that so readily shows a man the shallowness of his 
thought, nothing that so powerfully stimulates him to better 
thought as writing. I suspect you will agree with me, and for that 
reason I turn to the objection I can detect without recourse to 
anything so esoteric as extrasensory perception. Where are 
English teachers to get the time to read the amount of writing 
they ought to require? There are, it seems to me, two ways of 
attacking the problem, and probably both should be pushed for 
all they are worth. One is to belabor, night and day, in as many 
ways as possible, the administrators of the schools. English 
teaching has become the dumping ground for many duties that 
could very well be delegated to others. All the teachers of a 
school ought to be able to deal with language; and the news- 
paper, the assembly program, and dramatics ought no longer to 
be the “little extra duties” that make the teaching of English 
itself almost impossible or at best secondary. Moreover, English 
teachers ought to have fewer and smaller classes than others in 
the school system. This is a heretical statement to make in an 
egalitarian society, but it is a sound statement. Seventy-five 
pupils are all a good teacher can do a good job with in this field. 
There ought to be a new theme—or its equivalent—at least once 
a week, and most of the pieces ought to undergo revision within 
the week. Nearly every paper will demand a brief conference 
between teacher and student. That makes a fifty-hour week for 
any man—and I suspect fifty hours won’t even do the job. 
My second proposal is designed to take care of the millenia 
that must lapse before you succeed in convincing administrators 
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of the truth. It still suggests a theme a week but it admits—sadly 
—the presence of 125 to 150 students instead of 75, and of all 
the peripheral duties as well. It sacrifices re-writing, because 
something must go. And it also dispenses with detailed comment. 
It rests, in the end, on the hope and premise, neither of them 
really forlorn, that practice in writing will of itself produce im- 
provement. Two precautions accompany this proposal. First, 
though not annotated, every paper should be graded in some 
fashion—a goad, a reward, and a direction signal at once. It is 
possible, also, to work out a system that will provide for detailed 
reading of one paper out of five, or eight, or ten in every set, the 
students being kept ignorant of which papers will be chosen in 
any particular set. Secondly, the topics ought to be of a kind to 
produce thinking and, at the same time and quite as importantly, 
to make your job of reading enjoyable. If the themes become 
quests for the student, they will become discoveries both for 
him and for you. There probably is value in the hoary topics 
about last summer’s vacation and plans for the future; but there 
is more in topics that push the student to look inside himself 
and then, with new eyes, at the world around him. If he is ask- 
ing why? and how? and what if? he will be forced to think, and 
you will be pleased to read. The boy who writes about the way his 
political—or religious or social—ideas have changed will soon 
be uncomfortable with cant and cliché—particularly if you let 
him know you are uncomfortable, too. The boy who asks what 
his money buys, how he really feels about dissecting a frog, why 
he concealed his pleasure at being elected to an office—that boy 
is writing something he wants and needs to get said in clear 
language, and something no English teacher worthy the name 
would not rejoice to read. Poems? Plays? Short stories? Humor- 
ous sketches? Yes, they too produce learning. But they need the 
ballast of inquiry and pondering that only the essay will pro- 
vide for people so young and inexperienced as those in secondary 
schools. 


Let me return to my opening remarks. We all seek develop- 
ment of knowledge and reason and feeling in our students. 
Nothing in the history of education shows that those things come 
from indifference, or laxness, or haste and cursoriness. As 
English teachers we cannot take lightly our guardianship of 
language and of literature. We should not be ashamed to be 
picayune, puristic, and fanatical about our subject. If we do not 
love it with passion, none of our students will. 


May I close with a true story. A friend of mine, a counselor 
in the psychological counseling service at Harvard, recently had 
a rather torpid fellow in his office. I should note that the pro- 
cedure used in the counseling service is what is called non- 
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directive; the counselor listens, grunts, smokes, repeats the 
counselee’s own phrases, and when occasion demands, outwaits 
the counselee in almost interminable silences. The day my friend 
had Smith in the office—a fourth or fifth interview for the boy— 
he asked about a course the boy was taking, a course whose 
glorious subtitle is “Ideas of Good and Evil in Western Litera- 
ture.” Smith said it was going well, he guessed he liked it. “What 
do you mean by ‘evil’?” my friend asked. 


The boy grunted, as if the question hadn’t occurred to him 
before. Then rose to the occasion with an airy reply, “Oh, you 
know, drinking, gambling, swearing .. .” 


My friend cut him short, in non-directive fashion. ‘Oh, 
come off it,” he said. “Stop that kind of talk.” 


The boy looked surprised, grew silent and stayed silent— 
for twelve minutes. He twisted, burbled, grunted, grew listless 
and tormented in turn. Finally a gleam came into his eyes and 
he said, “I know. It’s squealing on your friends.” And, utterly 
exhausted, sank back into his chair. 


That I submit as a parable. On one side of the desk, pain 
and passion; on the other, infinite patience, absolute inflexibility, 
and a belief in the job. And suddenly within the room the magic 
of education. 


Our part in this magic is only one part, and I think we 
should not try to do all the prestidigitation ourselves. Let us, as 
English teachers, teach English. Let us teach it for all we are 
worth. And let’s not permit anyone—or anything—to get in our 
way or divert us from the difficult, onerous, and immensely 
satisfying job of helping the young to read deeply, think honest- 
ly, and write like the angels they are. 





It’s A’ RICHT 


Norman Nathan* 


Time was when our grammar was strict. 
Now such quaintness is clearly verricht. 
If it’s wrong in one text, 
Seek the next and the next, 
Till you find in good form what you spict. 





*Utica College 
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THE 


hLeets Kead/ 


PROGRAM 


Remedial and Developmental Reading for Grades 7-12 
can help ALL your students 


1. To discover that reading is fun 

2. To improve reading ability 

3. To increase mastery in all areas of study 

4. To gain self-confidence and emotional maturity 


Grade Placement 


Reading abilities and the rating of ability vary so much in differ- 
ent schools and classes that it would be inaccurate to fix exact 
grade placement for these practical aids in the teaching of read- 
ing. Book 1 is recommended for Grade 7 with students who may 
range in reading ability down to the 4th or 5th grade level; Book 
2, for Grade 8 with students who are two or three years retarded 
in reading ability; Book 3, for Grade 9 with students who are 
similarly retarded; Book 4, for students anywhere in Grades 
10-12 whose reading ability is at the level of Grade 8 or 9. Each 
book may be used independently or in sequence. 


Do you need special training to teach LET’S READ! ? 


NO The LET’S READ! method is simple and natural. The teaching 
* problem is largely taken care of by the wealth of skill-building 
exercises, making the books almost self-instructional. YES, there 

is a Teacher’s Manual for each book. 


Must slower readers be segregated to use LET’S READ! ? 


NO In a class with considerable range of ability, the selections in 

" LET’S READ! have a maturity of interest that appeals to ALL. 

With or without homogeneous grouping, some classes do not need 

the LET’S READ! training. But in many von average classes, 

all students will profit greatly from LET’ EAD! As a part of 

the English program, LET’S READ! will stimulate reading ap- 

petite and develop reading skills. The LET’S READ! program 

of developing skills helps poor readers to become average, and 
average readers to become better. 


LET’S READ! Book 1, by Murphy, Miller and Murphy .......... 
LET’S READ! Book 2, by Murphy, Lundgren, and Miller 
LET’S READ! Book 3, by Murphy, Miller, and Murphy 
LET’S READ! Book 4, by Murphy, Miller, and Quinn .............. 

*Prices subject to usual educational discounts. 


eeeenccece 





New York State Representative 
ew ore tate Represeatve HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


William J. Ward 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH IS Not ENOUGH 


Robert N. Hilkert* 


I was invited to appear on this program for the purpose of 
telling you what I believe business expects of English teaching. 
I am sure that, for the most part, what we in business are looking 
for is entirely consonant with your own present objectives of 
English teaching. There are many fancy and erudite ways of stat- 
ing the objectives of English teaching; but, however they may be 
stated, they have to do with reading, writing and speaking. In a 
nutshell, we in business life wish that your students might read 
and write and speak better than they do. But then, so do you. 


Perhaps the best way for me to contribute to our thinking 
is to tell you the story of my first encounter, about five years 
ago, with an Association of English Teachers. I accepted the 
invitation to speak at that meeting with reluctance. I knew that 
among many English teachers businessmen have more of a repu- 
tation for “making a fast buck” than for reading good books. 
I wanted to defend the cultural honor of businessmen and my 
reluctance to speak was based upon the fear that I would not 
be able to live up to the responsibility which had been placed 
upon me. 

I went to that meeting with a carefully prepared speech. 
Although I had worked hard on it, it was not very good and I 
am happy to say that no one ever had a chance to hear it. I 
changed my mind at the last minute and I did not make the 
speech. 

I arrived at the conference in time to hear the program of 
the morning. It consisted almost entirely of “a report and com- 
mentary on a questionnaire sent to students in more than 70 
colleges and universities covering school preparation for college 
English, freshman courses in English, and opinions on the place 
of English in the program of the present-day school and college 
student.” (The sentence is placed within quotation marks because 
it was written not by a businessman but by the English teach- 
ers.) Let me give you the highlights of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of the report. 

Among other questions, the students had been asked whether 
they were continuing to take courses in English after they had 
fulfilled the minimum collegiate requirements; and if not, why 
not. The results indicated quite conclusively that they were not, 
in great numbers, electing English courses. What the teachers 
had suspected to be true, was true. A variety of reasons was set 
forth by the respondents. Appearing frequently was this one: 


*Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. An address given at the 1954 Con- 
ference 
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“Since I am becoming increasingly concerned with the necessity 
of earning a living, I feel that I must now turn to courses which 
are more useful.” Others said quite specifically, “Since I expect 
to enter business I must occupy my time with courses which are 
more closely related to business.” As these results unfolded, I 
could almost feel the glances of some of the English teachers. 
Some seemed to look at me with expressions commonly reserved 
for Benedict Arnolds. Some were no doubt saying to themselves, 
“So this is what businessmen are doing to our students.” I felt 
that I was about to be fed to the lions. While no one held anything 
against me personally, I was a symbol; I represented the busi- 
nessman who was letting it be known to college students con- 
templating business careers that they would do well to stop 
taking English courses and begin the serious and sensible task 
of studying something useful, something really practical. 


The teachers began to pitch in. In no uncertain terms they 
declared that if the schools and colleges are to produce well- 
rounded, educated persons, there must be required courses which 
are non-vocational, especially English. Furthermore, they con- 
tinued, it is to be earnestly hoped that students can be made to 
see and appreciate the cultural values of non-vocational courses, 
to the end that they will, given free choice, elect them. To bring 
about this result, they said, should be one of the paramount ob- 
jectives of good English teaching. These were the defenders of 
the faith speaking. Whatever might be the views of businessmen, 
and come what may, they were not going to make a vocational 
course out of English. Death would be sweeter. There must be 
no prostitution of the art of English teaching. The courses must 
remain cultural and non-vocational. This was the first reaction, 
and a somewhat disturbing one to me for reasons I shall state 
later. 


Then, it seemed to me, there was an apparent willingness on 
the part of a good number of the teachers to accept as truth the 
statements of college students that in business English is not 
very important; and that businessmen themselves want students 
to drop their courses in English in order to pursue more useful 
subjects. I kept thinking to myself, ‘““For what businessmen are 
these students speaking so authoritatively?” Incredible as it 
seemed to me, in the discussion no teacher raised the question, 
“Is this the way businessmen really feel?’ It was assumed that 
it was. 

Well, I was the only representative of business present at 
that meeting. I felt that I had to enter this major discussion of 
the day, so away went my carefully prepared speech. 

At the outset I suggested that the group had initiated what 
might turn out to be an important piece of research, but not if it 
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stopped with the mere enumeration of the results of the ques- 
tionnaire. Why not preserve these original papers, and ten years 
later, make an effort to ascertain the attitudes of the same re- 
spondents, especially those who had entered business? I offered 
to lay a side bet that there would be significant changes of atti- 
tudes resulting (1) from increased maturity of judgment and 
(2) from direct experience in the field of business. No one took 
my bet, and I feel sure nothing ever came of the suggestion. 
I still believe it had merit. 

If English teachers want to find out what businessmen think 
about the importance of English in preparing for a business 
career, why not consult the businessmen themselves? It happened 
that I was able to produce from the materials I carried to that 
meeting the results of a questionnaire that was sent to business- 
men. A Committee on Relations with Colleges and Universities of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management had consulted 
approximately 5,000 heads of business concerns and other top ex- 
ecutives in manufacturing, distribution, finance and insurance, 
mining, construction, transportation, public utilities and com- 
munication. The study covered many aspects of management 
education, but basically there was an attempt to find out what 
subjects these men considered to be (a) essential, (b) desirable 
and (c) of limited importance. While the figures were tabulated 
in a variety of ways, one conclusion was inescapable. The ma- 
jority of businessmen, and it was a large majority, agreed upon 
three fields as essential, and placed them in this order: (1) Eng- 
lish Composition, Literature and Public Speaking; (2) Eco- 
nomics and (3) General Accounting. 


In view of this poll, if college students are dropping English 
because they believe it is not too important in preparing for a 
business career, then they have been misled or they are engaging 
in wishful thinking. One may readily find other evidence of the 
views of businessmen on the importance of English in business, 
but no useful purpose is served by multiplying examples. The 
general conclusions of the poll cited are supported at every turn. 

Now I should like to return to the defenders of the faith, 
those who insist that English courses must be cultural and non- 
vocational. If the evidence that I have presented means any- 
thing, it means that English is necessary to a proper fulfillment 
of the responsibilities of positions in business. And that makes 
it vocational. Possibly I am confused with words, but to me any 
subject that helps me in the daily pursuit of my business, the 
vocation at which I earn my living, is vocation. What’s wrong 
with that? Why not call it by its right name? Why should you 
be loth to “sell” English on the basis of occupational usefulness? 
To be sure, the study of English does enable us to live better 
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as well as to earn a better living. But why underplay the im- 
portance of the latter? English teachers have a fine product to 
sell and they ought not be ashamed to engage in top-flight sales- 
manship. 

Now let’s get over another hurdle. Some of you may have 
the idea that in talking about English that is “vocational,” I am 
referring to a special brand of English known as Business Eng- 
lish. That is not what I am talking about. I am talking about 
the real McCoy. I have no quarrel with Business English, except 
that it isn’t enough. We have in our employ young people who 
are spending money for courses in Business English. Most of 
them are learning how to spell, punctuate, capitalize, paragraph, 
and to write fairly decent business letters. All this was taught 
in high school but they failed to learn it. Business English does 
a lot of good for many people. But however good it may be for 
the stenographer, it just isn’t good enough for the boss. 


Perhaps I can make clear why the businessman attaches such 
importance to the study of English. As I do this, think of your 
own teaching. What are you doing to contribute to a better per- 
formance of what we have to do? Is what you are doing voca- 
tion? Is it worth doing even though it is vocational? 


We have the basic task of communicating ideas. Probably 
that is a trite expression but no substitute comes to mind. Be- 
cause of the very complexity of the business organization we must 
lean heavily upon the written word. Let me describe, as just one 
example, an instrument which we commonly call “the short mem- 
orandum.” Almost daily we are required to put our thoughts 
into writing, and the usual purpose is to convince those who have 
power of decision that our ideas should influence policy or be- 
havior. It is the kind of document in which all essential informa- 
tion must be included and irrelevant material eliminated. The 
presentation must be orderly and logical. The style must be per- 
suasive. The short memorandum, consisting of one or two type- 
written pages, is the kind of instrument which illustrates the 
point that clear writing and clear thinking are inseparable. If 
Business English, or any other kind of English, helps us to write 
persuasively, then I am for it. Certainly the most ardent de- 
fender of the faith will not look down upon the businessman who 
advocates training in expository or precise writing. 

To add to our difficulties as businessmen, our statements 
must often be composed within very short time limits, without 
benefit of revision. It is tough medicine. I raise the question with 
you, “Is there some way by which you can help students to learn 
to write effectively under strict time limitations?” On a previous 
occasion I have suggested that perhaps, instead of assigning a 
long theme to be handed in two weeks from now, you might afford 
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practice in writing one effective paragraph to be handed in 
twenty minutes from now. 

Speaking is another task of many businessmen. We are 
called upon for all sorts of assignments both within our own 
companies and on the outside. We feel that to accept our fair 
share of them is part of our social and business responsibility. 
You know as well as I do the problems involved in speaking to 
groups, large and small. I do believe, however, that if in school 
and college we could have had more opportunities to express our 
thoughts orally before groups, we businessmen would do a better 
job of speaking. 

And that brings me to a pet topic. We are often called upon 
to write papers to be delivered at conferences and conventions, 
just as you are. While there is little that I, an amateur, can say 
to this group about the writing of papers, I have no reticence in 
saying to any group, including English teachers, that I wish 
people who vead papers would read them with enthusiasm. I have 
attended so many conferences and conventions where important 
people read important papers badly. They act as though they 
don’t want their audiences to listen to what they have written. 
Has practice in reading aloud been removed from the curricu- 
lum? If it has, I should like to suggest that you consider putting 
it back again. 

In all walks of business and industrial life, problems are 
being solved daily by the technique which we call the group con- 
ference. Four or five men, sitting around the table, examine a 
problem that has arisen. They state their opinions and ideas, pool 
their judgments, and come up with a decision which influences or 
determines a course of action. Is there a place in English teaching 
for a kind of training which may help to develop conference skill? 
I do not believe that training in formal debating is the answer. 
The primary object of a debate is to win. This is quite different 
from the dispassionate seeking of the truth. There is a wide gulf 
between the cooperative and the competitive approach to problem 
solving. I do not know whether Business English is the kind of 
English that develops group conference skill. I do know that this 
skill is of great importance to the businessman, and that some- 
where in the teaching of English there must be room for atten- 
tion to the development of this skill. 


I call your attention now to the fact that the studies showed 
that businessmen recognize the importance of literature. It is my 
guess that it is with respect to literature that our college stu- 
dents went off the beam. It just couldn’t be that those who an- 
swered the questionnaire were thinking primarily of composi- 
tion and public speaking when they voiced belief that English 
is relatively one of the less useful subjects. 
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In every area of business activity we deal with people. We 
deal with people whose views and purposes are diverse. Our most 
difficult problems are rooted in the relationships of people. Hence, 
one of our greatest needs is to develop our understanding of 
problems of human relationships. 


Here is what I have said to English teachers on at least 
two previous occasions: 

“What are the great textbooks of human relations and where 
are they to be found? They are the books containing the litera- 
ture of the ages, and they are in your classrooms and libraries. 
If the study of literature does not shed light upon the behavior 
of human beings; and if the study of literature does not pro- 
vide insight into how people move, live, and have their being, 
then upon what may we depend? Are we teaching literature 
with this end in mind, or are we placing all the emphasis on 
structure, form, and style—hoping that increased understand- 
ing of human relationships will come as a by-product? It has 
been my observation that too few people ever see any re- 
lationship between the situations which they encounter daily 
and their counterparts found in the literature which they have 
already read. I believe strongly that English teachers through 
a vital teaching of literature can influence profoundly our 
understanding and our handling of human problems. But 
you must teach with the human-problem goal ever in mind.” 


Those who teach Business English have faced up to one situ- 
ation squarely and forthrightly. They have recognized that 
English is a vocational subject and they are selling it on the 
basis of its occupational usefulness. I hope that they have lost no 
professional status as a result. I feel sure that the best of these 
teachers appreciate that Business English isn’t enough unless it 
includes, or is supplemented by, reading and studying of good 
literature. 

The businessman must possess more than mere technical 
competence. He must have a broad intellectual outlook, he must 
be concerned with moral and spiritual values, he must have a 
concern for the public interest, and he must have an under- 
standing and appreciation of human relationships. No subject 
can be more helpful to the businessman than English, and 
thousands of them have so stated. What kind of English? What- 
ever kind of English helps us to read better, write better, and 
speak better! And if I were an English teacher in school or 
college, in Middletown High School or Harvard University, I 
would sell English on the basis of its occupational usefulness. 
Frankly, I do not understand the teacher or the professor who 
insists that English teaching should “‘continue to be cultural and 
nonvocational.” Why not cultural and vocational? I am not 
worried about this distinction. If it is good English teaching it 
will be cultural and vocational, and a good teacher can’t make 
it otherwise. 
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Elizabeth Guilfoyle 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
1955 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


LUNCHEON RESERVATION 
1:15 p.m. Saturday, April 30 


Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York 
Speaker: JOHN CIARDI 
Enclosed with this blank is a check for $.... 


Reserve ... tickets at $2.75 each. 








(Signed) 
Address 





Make checks payable to John E. Warriner, Treasurer. Return 
blank and check to Margaret Dwyer, Board of Education, Syracuse, 
New York, by APRIL 23. 


Tickets should be called for at registration desk. All tickets must 


be picked up before 10 o’clock Saturday morning. If you wish 


tickets mailed, please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
reservation. 








for your high school classes... 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY (9-12) 
Gray-Hach 
Newly-revised in 1955! 


READING FOR LIFE 


Wood (General Editor) 


Enriching selections from the best 
of classic and contemporary literature. 


READING FOR MEANING 


Guiler-Coleman 


A workbook series to improve 
reading skills. 


j. B. Lippincott Company Chicago © Philadelphia 
Represented by C. H. JOHNSON, Staten Island 

















NEW YORK STATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL2 = 4955 ANNUAL 
Program 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


10:00 a. m.-4:00 p. m. 
Meeting of Board of Directors 


1:00 p. m. 
Meeting of Regional Directors 


4:45 p. m.-5:00 p. m. 
TV Program on the improvement of reading 


5:00 p. m. 
Annual Business Meeting 


4:30 p. m.-8:00 p. m. 
Registration 


6:30 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
Publishers’ Exhibits 


8:00 p. m.-10:00 p. m. 


GENERAL SESSION: A Symposium on 
How to get Enlightened Criticism of our Schools 


Speakers: Alfred Bentall, First Vice-President, New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers 


William D. Boutwell, Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines 


Robert G. Lee, Fairfield School Study Council, 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


10:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
SOCIAL HOUR AND REFRESHMENTS 











ENGLISH COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE HOTEL SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





Program 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 


8:30 a. m.-11:00 a. m. 


Registration 


9:00 a. m.-10:30 a. m. 
THREE PANELS BY LEVELS 


1. (Elementary) Language Arts in the Elementary School 
Speaker: Elizabeth Guilfoyle, co-editor of Language Arts for 
Today’s Children 


2. (Secondary) Regents Examinations and the Language Arts Pro- 
gram. Progress report of the Tressler committee 


3. (College) Other Departments Look at English 


10:30 a. m.-11:30 a. m. 
Browsing Hour (Visit our Exhibitors’ Booths) 


11:30 a. m.-1:00 p. m. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


. Communication: Common Ground and Special Skills. 

. The Essentials: Writing and Rewriting 

. What to Teach in Senior English 

The English Teacher and the Librarian Work Together 

. English Through Eyes and Ears: Audio-Visual Demonstration 
. To Spell or Not too Spel 

. Literature via TV: a Kinescopic Demonstration 

. Reading and the Average Student 


DAA WN 





1:15 p. m. 
LUNCHEON 
Speaker: John Ciardi: How Should We Teach Poetry? 


Mr. Ciardi will demonstrate how he would present one of his own 
poems to a class. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE, APRIL 29-30 


As usual, our fare for the annual Conference is rich and 
varied, and we hope you will invite your non-member friends to 
share it (one of the best ways of increasing our membership). 


Elizabeth Guilfoyle, of the Cincinnati public schools, 
featured speaker for the Elementary panel Saturday morning, 
has taught in elementary and secondary schools and in several 
universities. She is author of Reality in the Language Program 
and other significant monographs, and co-editor of volume II of 


the NCTE Curriculum Series, Language Arts for Today’s Chil- 
dren. 


English is so essential a part of the public school curriculum 
that our program chairman has wisely asked us to listen, Friday 
evening, to representatives of civic organizations that have been 
taking a friendly but critical look at us. Robert G. Lee of the 
Fairfield, Connecticut, Citizens’ School Study Council, has given 
special attention to the teaching of reading. Alfred Bentall of 
Oneonta, spokesman for the New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, is chairman of that organization’s Committee on 
Meeting the Needs of Youth and a teacher of Bible at Hartwick 
College. 


The Saturday Discussion Groups will be conducted by 
leaders in our own profession from all the levels of English 
teaching, and offer everyone opportunity to contribute. 


From John Ciardi, formerly of Harvard and now Associate 
Professor of English at Rutgers University, we shall hear after 
luncheon the voice of a young poet who speaks with strong clarity 
of the two vocations. Author of Other Skies, From Time to Time 
and other works, Mr. Ciardi has recently attracted attention by 
his translation of Dante’s Inferno. 
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1955 Summer Workshop for Teachers of The Language Arts 
Co-sponsored by the New York State English Council 


at 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York 


JULY 11-15 


Rooms available in Cornell University dormitories 
at reasonable rates 


Fee: $15.00. Preregistration can be made by forwarding partial 
payment of $3.00. For further information write to Miss Veronica 
V. Brophy, 24A Reade Street, Port Chester, New York 





1955 Summer Workshop in the Teaching of Language Arts 
in the Elementary School 


Co-sponsored by the New York State English Council 


STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Plattsburgh, New York 


AUGUST 15-26 


This Workshop will be concerned with language arts programs, 
content, and teaching methods, as well as objectives, materials of 
instruction, and evaluation. Particular attention will be given to 
recommendations of the significant language arts programs for the 
elementary school recently published by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Director: DR. RUTH STRICKLAND, 
Professor of Education, University of Indiana, member of NCTE 
Commission on the Curriculum 


8-hours State University credit: $10 per undergraduate credit 
hour; $12.50 per graduate credit hour. 


For further details write to Dr. Frederick Tuttle, Director of the 
Summer Session 
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AN INTEGRATIVE APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 
ARTS INSTRUCTION 


Edwin H. Colbath* 


Approaches to the teaching of the various phases of the lan- 
guage arts are as numerous and as different as the pupils we 
teach. One of the principles governing the selection of the most 
appropriate approach seems to be that children grow best in 
language power when all phases of instruction in language arts 
are interrelated. Language instruction is thus best given in 
situations and experiences which call for the use of language as 
it normally occurs in daily living. As is stated in The English 
Language Arts: “When skills are learned in relation to the in- 
cident, i.e., the situation calling for genuine communication, they 
are likely to be well learned.’ 


Situations and experiences which can be used to promote 
growth in language arts arise constantly in the classroom, the 
school, and the community. Some suggestions are: 


Classroom Situations around Which Instruction in Language 
Arts Can Be Organized Effectively. 

Giving a class party. 

Going on an excursion. 

Getting oriented to the school. 

Producing a class newspaper, a class magazine. 

Producing an assembly play. 

Giving a radio broadcast. 

Putting on a marionette show. 

Making the classroom attractive. 

Selecting books for a class library. 

Entertaining parents or another class. 

Making a survey of class interests. 

Making a survey of books that are most popular with boys 

and girls in a class. 


School-wide Situations That Have Language Concomitants in the 
Classroom. 


School newspaper ; school magazine. 

G.O. campaign. 

A campaign to clean up the school, or to beautify it by some 
means. 

A student court. 

A field day. 


*J.H.S. Curriculum Coordinator, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City. This 


report is based on material prepared by Mrs. McCrodden, Language Art Conductor, 
J. H. S., Queens. 


1) Vol. I, NCTE Curriculum Commission Report. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1952. 
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An assembly program produced by many classes. 
A school tournament. 

A traffic squad. 

A fair. 

A party given by students. 

G.O. dance or party. 

A fiesta. 


Situations Existing in the Community Which May Have Class- 
room Concomitants in Language Arts. 


A community play, pageant, fiesta, etc. 
Community singing, such as Christmas Carols. 
A parade. 

A circus. 

Theatre events. 

Movies. 

Radio and television programs. 


Some Experiences around Which Instruction in Language Arts 
Can Be Organized Effectively. 


Giving a performance over the public address system. 
Compiling a collection of favorite poems, short stories, plays. 
Drawing up a constitution for the class or a club. 

Making a dictionary of words recently added to vocabulary. 
Making posters to advertise a coming class or school events. 
Making a class booklet. 

Keeping the bulletin board attractive and useful. 
Advertising new books. 

Making dictionary of spelling words difficult for the class. 
Making slides or pseudo filmstrips to explain something to 
others. 


This approach to the teaching of all phases of the language 
arts forms an important part of the curriculum development 
program in language arts at the junior high level in the New 
York City schools. Perhaps a brief description of work which 
was carried out with seventh year pupils will show the language 
learnings that are possible when the desire to communicate is 
present. 

In one school the situation around which many different 
types of language learning were related involved the writing of 
short stories for other pupils to read. The unit was developed 
with a seventh-year class and lasted about five weeks. That this 
unit resulted in many opportunities for growth in the four phases 
of language arts—listening, speaking, reading and writing— 
can be seen from the following brief description. 


The story of Rip Van Winkle was being enjoyed to the full. 
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Since the chance to tell or write stories built with the aid of 
fancy fascinates most normal children, the teacher suggested 
that they become modern Rips and awaken in the year 1971. 
“What changes do you expect to find in the world of 1971?” 
was the question posed. 


Following the discussion, there seemed to be a readiness 
on the part of the pupils to write. The teacher capitalized on it 
by suggesting that they write short stories for pupils in other 
seventh year classes to read. The suggestion was readily ac- 
cepted. 


The pupils were to begin by writing a paragraph or two on 
one of the changes which had been listed on the blackboard as 
a result of the discussion on the world of 1971. 


The teacher used these spontaneous compositions to deter- 
mine the pupils’ language abilities and needs. She read the 
compositions, selecting common and outstanding errors for 
future lessons. The papers were not corrected at this time be- 
cause the teacher wanted the pupils to revise their own papers 
after they had had a sufficient amount of instruction. 


In order to provide for organized pupil activities for the 
purpose of carrying on the classroom work more efficiently, a 
secretary was appointed to keep a record of the procedures of 
class lessons. At the beginning of each class lesson the minutes 
of the previous lesson were approved as read, or corrected by the 
pupils and the teacher. The appointment of a secretary of vo- 
cabulary and a secretary of correct usage facilitated the work 
of the class and the teacher. 


Because the experiences of the pupils were limited, the 
teacher extended their experiences by suggesting that the pupils 
use the neighborhood library to gather background information 
from books and magazines dealing with the future. The reading 
of such books as Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea, and Bellamy’s Looking Backward, was recommended. 


Pupils read many collections of short stories. Some of these 
were read for sheer enjoyment; others to observe some one of 
these points: an interesting beginning, choice of pertinent details, 
presentation of incidents, the suspense elements, selection of 
word pictures that describe sights, sounds, feelings, smells, 
touch; still others were chosen, read partially and then rejected 
because they were not interesting. 


As the writing progressed, pupils, sensing the need for 
writing conversation in their stories, asked the teacher to show 
them how to write it. The significance of all the lessons in the 
etiquette of communication took on new meaning when the pupils 
saw the need for skills in writing. It is important to note here, 
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that although the worth of content was always paramount, pupils 
were led to see that skills are needed and that they aid in trans- 
mitting their thoughts and expressing their ideas. 


Whenever the teacher believed that all pupils needed the 
instruction, the class was taught as a unit. At other times, the 
program necessitated grouping. As noted in the outline in the 
succeeding pages, the purpose and methods of group work were 
varied: the interest of pupils, at times, was a determining factor ; 
the analysis of problems and the division of “work” technique 
were other reasons for grouping. Innumerable opportunities for 
developing leadership, for training pupils to work together, to 
share in responsibility and to make decisions, were possible be- 
cause of using the grouping device. 

The individual conference approach was also used because 
in such a situation the teacher’s skillful use of questioning to 
elicit what the pupil is trying to communicate and on-the-spot 
discussion of what has been written, often produces an effect 
which will continue to function as the pupil writes. 


After the stories had been written they were read first by 
classmates, and then by the pupils in other seventh-year classes. 
Attached to each story was a questionnaire. When the stories 
were returned, each pupil eagerly read the comments of his 
“peers.” 

The pupils felt that the criticisms bore weight. Although 
some of the stories were better than others—everyone was aware 
of this fact—each pupil was proud of his own production. 

The program gave pupils the opportunity to communicate 
more effectively their ideas and feelings to others in speaking 
and writing; it showed them some of the techniques of effective 
writing and speaking; it helped them set up standards for evalu- 
ating their own and their classmates’ work; it provided opportu- 
nity for listening critically to classmates’ efforts and for giving 
helpful suggestions for improvement; it offered opportunities for 
assuming responsibility as leaders and as members of a group 
and for developing independent work habits. 


It can be easily seen from this brief description of the unit 
that many opportunities arose for all four phases of communica- 
tion—listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Moreover, these 
communication activities arose in functional situations. In most 
cases the pupils themselves saw the need for seeking guidance 
in a communication activity and suggestions for activities came 
from the class. 

It should not be considered that in this unit instruction was 
haphazard. Generally, pupils undertook a learning task when the 
need for the learning became evident. At this point, however, 
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instruction often became developmental or systematic. For ex- 
ample, when it became evident to the pupils that poor sentence 
structure interfered with the enjoyment of the stories they had 
written, the teacher carefully planned a series of lessons to 
develop the abilities necessary for the improvement of sentence 
structure. Pupils may not have realized that they were learning 
grammar, but the teacher was actually developing some of the 
understandings of grammar. 


Listening and speaking activities were empasized in this 
work. The class was grouped for many of its activities. Often 
the 6-6-6 technique was used and pupils had to be taught what 
to listen for, how to judge critically, and how to report fairly. 


The mass media were not neglected. Many of the ideas for 
stories of 1971 came from discussions of television and radio 
programs, particularly those of the science fiction type. Criteria 
for judging these programs were set up and a beginning was 
made toward lifting the level of taste beyond the usual trite and 
hackeneyed fare. These criteria also helped pupils evaluate their 
own work more objectively. 


The greater understanding of the purpose of an activity 
and the increased desire to participate wholeheartedly in the ac- 
tivity are not the only advantages of an integrated unit in lan- 
guage arts such as this, however, Another important aspect of 
the unified approach to language arts is the increased control 
over communication obtained from reinforcing a skill learned in 
one phase of language arts by parallel practice in other phases. 
Some of these “contact points” that arose in this unit are listed 
in tabular form as follows: 





Listening Speaking Reading Writing 





1. Appreciating au- 1. Learning to make 1. Appreciating au- 1. Learning to make 
thor’s use of vivid, a talk interesting thor’s use of vivid, one’s writing more in- 
descriptive words through use of vivid, descriptive words teresting through use of 
when hearing a story. descriptive words. reading a story. vivid, descriptive words. 


2. Likewise learning 2. Likewise learning 2. Likewise in read- 2. Likewise learning to 
to listen for: to use in telling a ing a story, learn- use in writing a story: 
story: ing to appreciate: 
a title that arouses curiosity; an arresting first paragraph; suspense; climax or 
high point of interest; closing with a bang 


8 Learning that 8. Using pauses in 8. Learning to use 3. Learning to use 
pauses by the speaker, speaking as an aid punctuation marks as punctuation marks as 
like punctuation to effective communi- clues to meaning. an aid to conveying 
marks in reading, cation. meaning. 

aid understanding. 


4. Learning to im- 4.In reporting, learn- 4. Learning to im- 4. In writing, learning 
prove comprehension jing to improve com- prove comprehension to improve communica- 
through listening with munication by pre- through relevant ques- tion by presenting ma- 


relevant questions in senting material a-_ tions. terial. 
mind. round significant ques- 
tions. 


5. Acquiring skill in 5. Acquiring skill in 5. Acquiring skill in 5. Acquiring skill in 
taking notes of im- talking from key taking notes during writing outlines. 
portant points. words. reading. 
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SPEECH IN THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Mina S. Goosen* 


Loss of voice for twenty-four hours will make one aware 
that the whole process of living—our social intercourse, our busi- 
ness transactions, our personal needs, is dependent upon being 
able to express one’s self. What countless precious hours are 
wasted daily through faulty oral communication, either because 
the person fails to clarify his idea or because of unintelligible 
speech! Why then, except in rare instances, is our oral commu- 
nication program in New York State given only casual attention 
from grades to college level? An occasional oral report in Eng- 
lish class, the training of an individual for a contest, or a few 
more individuals for the senior play sums up the speech contri- 
butions in many of our schools. 


I grant that in the urban areas progress has been made by 
bringing assistance to the seriously handicapped through our 
Speech Correction programs. We go to the other extreme and 
assist the student with natural ability by preparing him for con- 
tests and plays. But what about the student who falls into the 
large middle group? Often he is the sluggish or lazy thinker, 
and consequently, the lazy speaker—the mumbler of the mono- 
tone. It is generally accepted that if we can stir thinking, we can 
vitalize speaking. The monotonous student speaker has often 
mistakenly been labeled “‘tone deaf.” Rather, he is mentally, 
visually, imaginatively deaf. He must be taught that lively and 
vivid thinking calls forth lively and vivid speaking and reading. 
The lack of imaginative responsiveness to simply sensory im- 
pressions in student reading must be shockingly evident to Eng- 
lish instructors. A series of varied, specific exercises for concen- 
tration on sense images with all their associational values is often 
employed with some success as an aid to clarify and vivify think- 
ing and speaking. 

It is the mumbler or monotone also, who, because of his 
immobile lips, tongue, and palate falls prey to that great “Ameri- 
can speech blight”—nasality. We have become notorious as a na- 
tion for our unpleasant voices. And I believe the major cause 
of this notoriety is nasality. The English-Speech teacher should 
fight as assiduously against the use of the flat, nasal tone as a 
physician fights a virus. Our English language permits the nasal- 
ization of only three sounds—m, n, ng—but we find students, be- 
cause of lazy palates, closed mouth positions, poor auditory re- 


*New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo. An address given at the 1954 Conference 
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sponse, or negative states of thinking, emitting the air for pro- 
duction of vowel sounds through the nasal cavity rather than 
through the mouth chamber. This error is particularly noticeable 
in most of the front vowels and diphthongs, and always on a 
short a. A teacher with a keen ear can quickly detect the fault, 
and in turn, give the student rigorous ear and voice training. 


Perhaps even more commendable in a teacher of Speech is 
her skillful method for uncovering and taking steps in the elim- 
ination of the bad personality trait which has brought about the 
negative thinking with its corresponding speech vulgarity. A 
large proportion of our speech problems are personality prob- 
lems. The flat nasal voice is often the result of a mind filled with 
discontent, self-pity, inferiority, boredom, fatigue, just as the 
hard, brittle voice is sometimes an indication of an inflexible 
character. When we are correcting a speech problem we are im- 
proving character. So none of us has patience with the director 
of the school play who exploits a student’s sub-standard manner 
of speaking in order to establish an amusing or effective charac- 
ter portrayal. Deplorable as such methods are, they are still em- 
ployed either as the easiest means to get the production into 
shape, or as a solution for the director’s inadequacy to help the 
student in the creation of a character role. 


If this fault is inadequacy on the part of the instructor, the 
solution, then, is a more carefully trained teacher in the different 
areas of Speech. Many English teachers are handed, without 
training and experience, the job of directing school plays or 
training participants for declamation contests. In the case of the 
contestants, the pattern of delivery often followed is that used by 
former teachers, who knew as little or less about the speaking 
principles to be employed. One’s sympathy is entirely with the 
instructor who has been put in such a difficult situation. The 
standard to which many performances at declamation contests 
has fallen, both in selection and rendition of material, is a sad 
commentary on English departments. One has but to act as a 
judge for these contests and she will find that there still lingers 
on a speech training which is colored with the methods of the 
old fashioned elocution of the last era (which Shakespeare con- 
demned even four hundred years ago) with its descriptive ges- 
tures, its rolling tones, its lack of discrimination in literary se- 
lection. In Public Speaking or in Oral Interpretation, communi- 
cation, not exhibition, is the goal. Modern speech instruction does 
not “exalt the how above the what.” The sincere and trained 
Speech teacher strives valiantly for the correct and intelligent 
use of voice, diction, and body in her students, but these exter- 
nals, important as they are in all speaking, will never make up 
for the dearth of ideas in any communicative group experience. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


Veronica V. Brophy* 


Whether we are among those who “go in” for semantics, or 
those who regard it as another of those innovations that at least 
merits looking into, or those who view it with suspicion lest it 
lead us into labyrinthine ways, all of us will agree that our 
labors would not be in vain could we but lead our students to 
attain a degree of clarity and maturity in the use of words. 


That this is no easy task I shall not deny, for many factors 
complicate any attempt to communicate meaning or to compre- 
hend the meaning intended by others. If at the beginning, we 
can make our students aware of where we are heading and of 
the many hazards along the way, we will at least have made a 
good start. 

But the beginning—that may well seem like the major 
hazard! Shall we take refuge in that old reliable, the dictionary, 
and go in for a more thorough probing of words—their history 
and roots, their original and derived meanings all the way up to 
present-day meanings with whatever multiplicity exists? Or 
shall we take the plunge with a special unit or a special course 
in semantics, but make sure not to use that mystifying label? 


To the dictionary approach, I would say an emphatic no, for 
although it might yield a crop of interesting facts, it would 
hardly provide our young people with the implements of clear 
and mature communication. That the unit or course in semantics 
has merit I will not deny, and yet I am wary of it, lest our boys 
and girls come to regard the study of word meaning as something 
apart from their everyday language experiences. Rather, I would 
say, let us make our start in the language world where they live, 
with the words that they speak and write and the words con- 
fronting them as they listen or read. Let me make clear that I 
am not referring to the all too familiar schoolroom world where 
one is on guard to use the words that the “English” teacher 
wants, the proper words, the high sounding words, the words 
over which one often falters and stumbles, or which when 
emerging intact can be so like the mechanical utterances of the 
parakeet. I refer to the world which abounds with the words that 
boys and girls employ in talking with their peers and their 
families, with us teachers when they are not on guard, on their 
jobs, in their letters, in their reading both in school and out; the 
world filled with the words that we speak to them and that tele- 
vision and radio and motion pictures din into their ears. I do not 
rule out the language of the classroom, but I do say let’s bring 


*Port Chester High School 
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into the classroom, as far as it lies in our power, the language of 
the total living of our students. 


To make room for this kind of language, we must create in 
our classes an atmosphere where our students feel free to talk 
and to write and where they want to talk and write. We must 
make them realize that their interests and activities, their prob- 
lems and their dreams are the stuff of which communication is 


made and that their language classroom is a place where they 
can be expressed. 


If, at the beginning, we give our boys and girls the op- 
portunity to talk together, they will become better acquainted 
with their classmates and their teacher and a feeling of at- 
homeness in the language classroom can be achieved. We can 
best stimulate the desire to talk together by letting them suggest 
matters on which they would like to talk, and we should make 
it clear that these should be matters of real concern to them. If 
the teacher’s interest in and understanding of the concerns of 
young people are accepted by the group, there will be no dearth 
of suggestions for conversation: the problem of homework; stu- 
dent participation in extra-curricular activities; school regula- 
tions (those concerning student driving are always provocative 
around our school); parental restriction on late hours, dating, 
the use of the family car; and at present (an especially hot 
issue in our Metropolitan Area) the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

I should like to add here that the recently published Living 
Language Series by Blumenthal, Frank, and Zahner! present ex- 
cellent material usable in Grades 9 through 12 for the approach 
to semantics that I am suggesting. 


I advocate the group discussion or conversation because it 
lends itself so readily to the situation of at-homeness that we are 
trying to create. Several small groups or one large one can be 
set up, depending on the nature of the class, its experience in 
group work—especially in group talking—and its ability to as- 
sume responsibility for the activity. Regardless of the organiza- 
tion of the class, the teacher should be looked upon as a part of 
the group or groups, the guide or counsellor when necessary, but 
never the dictator. 

Once our boys and girls are talking, we will find close at 
hand the raw material for our study of words. After the group 
discussions have been concluded, the teacher can select some of 
the faults in the use of language apparent in the conversations 
and present them for class analysis. 

With the ground broken for oral communication—and it 
can take the form of such varied activities as the panel dis- 


1) Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
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cussion, the committee report, the individual report, to name 
but a few—the transition to the students’ written words can be 
comparatively easy. Students will frequently choose subjects 
previously talked of in the class for their written work, and even 
when not doing so, they will have a good idea of the kind of topics 
that are live material for their compositions. Often the pro- 
cedure I suggested first for word study can be reversed and the 
written material can be presented as a springboard for class 
discussion. At such times the thing to be communicated and the 
manner of communicating should be the primary concern. 
Thoughtful evaluation of written work should help our young 
people not only to detect the vague or unsubstantiated statements 
of others but also to realize that, clear as an idea may seem to 
the speaker or writer, it may be confusing or totally incompre- 
hensible to the listener or reader. They should become sensitive to 
the twofold character of communication. 


So far I have been talking of the opportunities for the study 
of word meaning in the students’ own language. It would be 
fatuous to end here with the implication that I have touched on 
the total language experiences of our boys and girls. The books 
and magazines and newspapers that they read both in school and 
out, the television programs and the motion pictures that they 
see, and perhaps even more, the radio presentations that they 
hear, are fertile fields for scrutinizing the meaning of words. 


In reading, students can be directed to examine the words 
met and to note how meaning is determined by the context and 
how a shift in meaning can occur even on the same page. They 
can be led to recognize the thoughtless or meaningless abstrac- 
tion, and to realize how the words employed can mark the differ- 
ence between a statement of fact and a judgment. Reading matter 
can also be utilized for an analysis of emotion-arousing words and 
for a consideration of figurative or metaphorical language. Be- 
cause the emotive language of propaganda is more readily recog- 
nized than that of literary material, I should not hesitate to bring 
such language into the classroom for an introductory study of 
emotive or affective words. When students have had experience 
in thinking about words, there need be no alarm that they will 
be harmed by words that are charged. In teaching about emotive 
words, literary works should be given ample attention, too. In 
fact, these works will demand more time and study than the 
propagandizing matter, for here the emotion-arousing language is 
not so easily recognized. Students must be led not only to know 
that words are used to arouse feeling but also to discern the 
ways by which emotive use of language can be detected. They 
should learn, too, that such language can be put to worthy as 
well as unworthy ends. 
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For further consideration of emotive language, we must go 
to the speech of our students and ourselves. We must also draw 
upon the plentiful sources provided by radio and television com- 
mercials, news commentaries, some news reports, forums and 
panels, and any other communications in which words are used 
to sway by emotion. 

Blended in with emotive language, although not necessarily 
a part of it, is the figurative use of words. Although all of us 
speak metaphorically from time to time, few students are aware 
of such usage until it is called to their attention. Literature is an 
excellent medium for presenting language in this aspect. Here 
our first effort should be to lead our young people to recognize 
the link in imagination that the person, place, incident or idea 
has with the word or phrase which, at first sight, might appear 
unrelated. Examples of the imaginative use of words in ordi- 
nary speech, such as, “She is a mouse,” or “He is chicken,” can 
be summoned to set imaginations in motion. Often in this recog- 
nition of metaphorical language students need more guidance 
than we realize. If we ourselves are possessed of quick imagina- 
tions, we can be unaware that many of our boys and girls have 
not tried out their own powers of fancy to any great extent. We 
must take time to let them put the concrete and the imagined 
side by side slowly, sometimes ploddingly, until they see the 
whole in the form of a clear mental picture. We must encourage 
them to ask questions when figurative language baffles and then 
direct them into summoning up experiences that will shed light 
on the reference being made. With our gifted students, we must 
take time to instill confidence in devising their own metaphors 
and using them in their writing and speaking. 





On March 21st an Advisory Committee on the preparation of teachers 
of English met in Albany. The members of the Committee are: 


Dr. Uwald B. Nyquist Mr. Carl Freudenreich 
Ass’t Commissioner for Higher Education Bethlehem Central High School 
Albany, New York Delmar, New York 


Dr. Edward S. Mooney, Jr. 
Associate in Teacher Education 
Albany, New York 

Dr. Warren W. Knox Miss J _— 
Ass’t Commissioner for Instructional Services iss Janet Lewis 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake 
Director of English 
Binghamton Schools 


State Education Department 
Albany, new York Albany, New York 
Dr. Francis Shoemaker 
Teachers College Mr. George W. Norvell 
Columbia University State Education Department 
Dr. Kathrine Koller Albany, New York 
Universtiy of Rochester Mr. Anthony Terino 
Dr. Helen Hartley Chief, Bureau of Secondary 


Syracuse University School Supervision 


The recommendations will be given to Dr. Carroll V. Newson, Associate 
Commissioner for Higher Education. This Committee is making recom- 
mendations for teacher certification in English believed to be essential for 
an adequate modern program of instruction. 
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BASIC READING SKILLS AND THE LITERATURE PROGRAM 


Margaret Beyer* 


People experienced in Reading, English or in the all-inclusive 
Language Arts fields may take exception to a simple presenta- 
tion of this theme. Their contention may be that the complexity 
of the reading act would tend to add weight to any thoughts 
on the matter. Simplicity of presentation will obtain here so that, 
through isolation, the four foundation posts of reading and their 
relation to printed materials may be brought into proper focus. 


Elements of any reading situation may be noted as the 
reader, the reading skills and the reading material. What are the 
skills and abilities a reader must possess to make printed ma- 
terials of service to him? These skills or the foundation posts 
of reading may be identified as: 

Perception of words used. 

Comprehension of ideas expressed. 

Reaction to ideas expressed. 

Integration of these ideas with the reader’s past expe- 
riences. 


all al dl 


Word Perception implies ability to recognize the printed 
word and to associate meaning with it. This ability is acquired 
by the development through experience of a rich, meaningful vo- 
cabulary and by the use of word attack skills, viz., sight vocabu- 
lary, contextual clues, word form clues, structural clues, phonetic 
clues and the dictionary. Word perception skills are basic to 
comprehension as well as to all other aspects of the interpreta- 
tion process. 


Comprehension implies ability to get a clear understanding 
of what the author has to say. This ability also requires a rich 
background of experience. In addition, the reader must have 
other skills which will help him secure the full meaning the 
author intends. These major skills are: getting the main idea, 
noting essential details connected with the idea, and recognizing 
various relationships essential to the organization of ideas. Vis- 
ualizing characters, settings and actions; sensing sounds, tastes, 
etc.; identifying the author’s purpose, mood, tone and style; 
using pictorial and punctuation aids ... all would be part of 
the major skills development, and would be called into play when 
the reader’s purpose and the nature of the material warranted 
it. Comprehension thus appears as basic to interpretation as word 
perception. 


Reaction to material implies ability to respond on the part 
*Curriculum Assistant, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City 
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of the reader after he has grasped the author’s meaning. This 
ability is acquired as the student engages in activities which re- 
quire: relating reading materials to life; identifying self with 
story characters; thinking about the significance of the facts or 
ideas read; recalling materials read for the purposes of com- 
parison or evaluation; responding critically or emotionally to 
material read according to background of experience, type of ma- 
terial and author’s style. Although word perception and com- 
prehension are the two phases of reading most often discussed 
and emphasized in reading programs, there is no doubt the in- 
telligent reader must go beyond the mere comprehension level 
and react to what he reads. 


Integration implies ability to use the ideas gained from read- 
ing to acquire or strengthen understanding and to develop atti- 
tudes and appreciations. This ability may be best developed if 
the following components of a good reading climate prevail: a 
wealth of the right kind of reading material; motivated and 
guided discussions on materials read and capitalizing on ever- 
present existing situations to apply what has been read. There- 
fore, besides unlocking words and associating meaning with 
them, understanding what an author has to say and reacting 
to an author’s ideas, it is necessary for a reader to apply what 
he has read to his own thinking and behavior if it is to be said 
that he interprets what he reads. 

Fuller explanations of any of these reading abilities and 
skills and suggestions on methods and techniques to develop them 


will be found in any teacher guide of a good basic reading 
series. 


The terms basic and foundation posts should not be con- 
strued by the reader to mean that these abilities possess the usual 
foundation qualities of being ‘set’ or of ‘supporting’ something. 
The ‘set’ feeling of skill acquisition is aptly dispelled by Arthur 
I. Gates in Teaching Reading. Dr. Gates says, “Research in 
growth in reading and in other complex skills, however, indi- 
cates that the best program of instruction is one which launches 
the whole complex array of reading activities from the beginning 
and then provides continuous guidance to elaborate, refine and 
otherwise to secure continuous improvement. Thus during the 
first year the pupil engages in substantially all the kinds of ac- 
tivities he will pursue in the sixth year. He reads all kinds of 
materials, but on a lower level; he engages in all the forms of 
reading, but less expertly; he makes all the kinds of uses of 
what he reads, but less capably than he will be able to 
do later. The materials and methods of the classroom must pro- 
vide varied experiences.” The ‘supporting’ function of reading 
skills is negated as we note that ‘reading’ per se, has no content. 
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The skills cannot be learned or put into use unless printed ma- 
terials are available—whether they are in science, mathematics, 
literature, etc. The basic reading skills and the printed materials 
are therefore mutually dependent. 

Basic reading skills and the literature program fall into this 
interdependent, interrelated, sequential pattern of reading de- 
velopment and growth. Of necessity, the nature of the materials 
in a literature program, the purposes for which they are read 
and the interests of the reader will cause emphasis to be placed 
on certain skills in word attack, comprehension, reaction and 
integration. Nevertheless, all the skills essential to the interpre- 
tation of literature must grow up in application, just as the 
literature itself must grow up in content and appeal. 

The following selection of graded exercises, which were used 
to teach the skill of “making judgments,” will give the reader 
an idea of the depth of response that may be expected in this 
skill at various stages of its development and use. This under- 
standing will indicate what may be expected as the individual 
child with his background of experience projects himself into 
the realm of literature. 


EXAMPLE 1 

While setting background for a story about city life which 
the teacher will read to the children, kindergarten children may 
be asked to select from an assortment of pictures those pictures 
of people, animals, houses, etc., which might be found in such a 
story. 
EXAMPLE 2 

Pupils are asked to read the following phrases and to under- 
line those which could only happen in books. 

A rabbit hopping along the ground. 

A woman talking to a mirror. 

A pig building a house. 

A bear eating a bowl of porridge. 
EXAMPLE 3 

Pupils are asked to visualize a toy store closed for the night, 
just before Christmas. They are then directed to read the follow- 
ing and check those they feel are true. 

Santa Claus with many children around him. 

A child looking for her mother. 

Many, many people looking at the store decorations. 

No customers in the store. 
EXAMPLE 4 

A numbered list of transportation terms is given to the chil- 
dren. They are then to number a given list of terms according to 
the type of transporation with which it is associated. 
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1. Automobile 2. Airplane 3. Railroad 4. Ship 
hangar ties parachute sparetire wing deck tracks bridge 
EXAMPLE 5 


The statement is made that book titles often give hints as 
to the book’s contents. Children are then asked to indicate— 


WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING ARE PROBABLY BIOGRAPHIES? 
The Mysterious Ring 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Maid of France 


WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING ARE PROBABLY FAIRY TALES? 
Bees and Their Habits 
Cinderella 
The Little Old Elf 


EXAMPLE 6 
Children discuss how incidents in people’s lives indicate 
certain character traits. 


They are given incidents to read, then asked to complete 
statements. 


Incident: 


The Lincoln farm at Little Pigeon Creek had been 
sold, and the family was moving to Illinois. A wagon heavily 
loaded with household goods stood before the door. As young 
Abe helped his stepmother over the wheel, he strove to 


cheer her up, because she was unhappy at leaving her 
friends. 


Complete: 


Abraham Lincoln was admired because he 
a. was courageous. 
b. was tactful and kind. 
c. had a sense of humor. 
d. was thrifty and honest. 
e. had a shrewd mind. 
EXAMPLE 7 


The statement is made that “People often come to incorrect 
conclusions because they do not think things out carefully.” 


Pupils are asked to read each group of sentences and to de- 
cide whether the conclusion reached is correct or not. 

All insects have six legs. 

A spider has eight legs. 

Therefore a spider is not an insect. 

A robin is a bird. 

A robin feeds on worms. 

Therefore all birds feed on worms. 
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WorpD ATTACK AND COMPREHENSION SKILLS 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Sister John Aloysuis, 0.S8.F.* 


Word attack and comprehension are basically important 
skills in vocabulary growth which provide for the independent, 
accurate recognition of new words and the fusing of them into 
the meaning of sentences and paragraphs. 


The teacher of reading is fully aware of the total process 
which forms the reading background—from sub-primary, where 
the child “reads pictures” with perhaps a word or two under 
the picture, through the primary stages of various methods for 
training in visual and auditory discrimination. Because word 
analysis is a “transfer skill” much practice and drill are neces- 
sary for its application in future situations. In the intermediate 
grades, study skills are taught through different types of read- 
ing: detailed, associational, and rapid reading in locating desired 
information. 

Because of individual differences there is no one best way to 
teach reading at any level. The teacher ascertains the specific 
difficulties of her pupils and makes plans to help them overcome 
them. If the motivation is high enough, she knows that the slow, 
normal, and superior pupils will improve. Since there are varying 
levels of reading in each class, supplementary books above and 
below the grade should be available for the pupils. 


At the junior high school level the teacher looks for rapid 
growth in vocabulary and a broad extension of it through ex- 
periences and wider reading. Not only is comprehension in- 
creased, but the teacher stresses development of memory. “Read- 
ing to remember” is an asset worth cultivating. Paraphrasing 
poems or prose is a test in memory and comprehension. 


There is a gap between the literary reading text and the 
science, health and Social Studies texts. These subjects have vo- 
cabularies which need to be taught, enriched and clarified. The 
teacher must take time out to teach the spelling as well as the 
meaning of the new terms. This is as important as teaching the 
content. The use of synonyms and antonyms helps to make mean- 
ing clearer; the knowledge of prefixes and suffixes aids in the 
attack on new words. Shades of meaning show the value of in- 
creasing the vocabulary. Building words from common roots is 
another method of attack and understanding. The dictionary is 
an indispensable tool; the pupils should be trained in using all 
its resources. Audio-visual aids, cross-word puzzles and games 
provide motivation for comprehension of word meaning. 


The teacher can test for comprehension with an informal 


*St. Anthony Convent and Mother House, Syracuse 
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group test which consists of a set of questions on the reading, 
and by oral or written recall the pupil answers them. Questions 
that may be answered with “yes” or “no” cannot be used. Com- 
pleteness, accuracy and organization should be noted in the 
responses, 


The highest type of motivation is reading with a purpose. 
Reports on various topics, panel discussions, assembly programs, 
debates, contributing to a class magazine are but a few of the 
many means which appeal to group and individual interests, and 
offer a challenge to more extensive and varied types of reading. 


Another enjoyable means of motivation is to read an inter- 
esting book to the class even though there is time for only two 
or three pages in the available moments; thereby is taught the 
art of listening even in this “age of looking.” 

Before reading The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, the teacher an- 
nounced that in our Art Work the class might make their own 
illustrations of any scenes they wished to select from the read- 
ing. The result was absorbing attention to the descriptive out- 
of-the ordinary expressions of Washington Irving. There were 
thirty-six different drawings, including everything from “Icha- 
bod’s Dream” (Dutch house-wives’ culinary art) to “Crane’s 
Remains.” The vocabulary was comprehended in deed. 





Now in one series—fascinating reading 


materials and a developmental reading program 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey @ Ullin W. Leavell 
Textbooks (Grades 7-12) @ Study Books (Grades 7-9) 
Teacher’s Guides (Grades 7-12) @ Poetry Recordings (Grades 7-12) 


Selections in this exciting series sparkle with adventure, 
humor, and suspense. Many are inspirational in character, 
many are just plain fun; all are stimulating, all are worth 
reading, and all are of high literary quality. Because know- 
ing how to read is the keystone of reading enjoyment, read- 
ing skills are a major point of emphasis. They are woven 
into the reading materials so expertly that the pleasure of 
reading is never lost. 


American Book Company 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL THEATRE* 


People from all parts of the United States will have the op- 
portunity to visit the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre at 
Stratford, Connecticut, this summer. The Theatre, a permanent 
memorial to the Bard of Avon, is expected to be completed and 
in operation with a full program of Shakespeare’s plays. 


The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, an octagonal 
structure reminiscent of Shakespeare’s own theatre, will stand 
in a 12-acre park on the banks of the Housatonic River. It will 
be a completely modern building with all the conveniences of the 
latest theatrical equipment. It will have a flexible stage with 
greater facilities for repertory than any other in the United 
States. In order to break down the barrier between the audience 
and the actors, there will be a unique forestage, designed by Ed 
Cole of Yale University, which will be 92 feet long. The center 
portion of it will project as an apron 14 feet into the orchestra. 
The Theatre may be used with or without this forestage, and in 
case it is used for opera or ballet, the forestage can be converted 
into an orchestra pit for over 60 musicians. 


The Theatre will have approximately 1550 seats, 1000 in the 
orchestra and 550 in a single balcony. Stratford is located be- 
tween Bridgeport and New Haven, about 1% hours from New 
York City via the Merritt Parkway. The Theatre is a permanent 
national memorial to Shakespeare, and operates as a non-profit 
educational foundation. 


Among the leading stars who have expressed their willing- 
ness to appear in the Festival, when they are available, are 
Maurice Evans, Deborah Kerr, Katharine Cornell, Faye Emer- 
son, Jose Ferrer, Tyrone Power, Katharine Hepburn, Madeleine 
Carroll, Nina Foch, Basil Rathbone, Raymond Massey, Margaret 
Webster, Viveca Lindfors, Constance Collier, Judith Anderson, 
Leueen MacGrath, Betty Field, Lillian and Dorothy Gish. 


It is expected that the first Festival will consist of several 
plays. A number of projects are under consideration by the Ex- 
ecutive and Production Committees, consisting of Lincoln Kir- 
stein, Maurice Evans, Lawrence Langner, Roger L. Stevens, 
Theresa Helburn, Joseph Verner Reed and Armina Marshall. 


*This information is supplied by one of our members, Hardy R. Finch, who is Chairman of 
the National Educators Committee for the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre. Teachers 
who would like to aid in publicizing the project by acting as Chief Representatives in their 
own schools or school systems should write Mr. Finch at P.O. Box 124, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. Although construction has begun, about $200,000 is still needed. Groups or schools 
making a contribution will receive a certificate suitable for framing. All contributions 
—_ be sent to the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre at P. O. Box 124, Greenwich, 

onnecticut. 
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NOTES 


The Executive Board takes pleasure in announcing the formation of 
a Committee on Class-size and Teacher Load in the Language Arts. Miss 
Mary Foley, head of the English Department of John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, has accepted the chairmanship of this important committee. Other 
members already appointed are Miss Martha Barnett, Kingston High School, 
James E. Cochrane, The Milne School, Albany, Arthur Minton, Brooklyn 
Technical High School, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High School. 





This committee, which will work closely with a comparable committee 
of the National Council, is charged with the responsibility of gathering data 
on current practices and trends in New York State regarding the size of 
language arts classes and the class and extra-curricular loads of language 
arts teachers; of comparing this data with comparable data for the nation; 
and of recommending desirable and realistic standards. The final report 
of the committee has been requested for the annual meeting in 1956. Progress 
reports will appear in The English Record during the coming year. 





The National Council of Teachers of English has asked your Execu- 
tive Board whether the NYSEC is willing to form a committee to con- 
duct a pilot study of the recruitment of English teachers. If you wish to 
serve on such a committee, or have information or ideas about this problem, 
please communicate with President R. K. Corbin. 





The following names should be added to the Reading Committee mem- 
bership published in our last issue: Dr. Margaret Early, Miss Irene 
Heacock, Joseph Gainsburg, Roy C. Newton. 





On the staff of the Council-sponsored Summer Workshop at Cornell 
University (July 11-15) will probably be Dr. John C. Gerber of the State 
University of Iowa (current President of NCTE), Dr. David H. Moskowitz, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City, Dr. Joseph Mersand, 
Dr. Strang Lawson, Richard K. Corbin. 





We call attention again to the changed time of the annual Business 
Meeting: 5:00 p.m. April 29. 





Junior Libraries looks like a very useful periodical for schools. The 
September and October issues contain the annual Fall survey of books for 
boys and girls. 





Improving Offerings in English, by a Committee of English teachers of 
the Catskill Area School Study Council (State Teachers College, Oneonta), 
contains eight units of work for secondary school English developed by the 
group, together with some indication of their success. 





Fifty-four per cent of the mistakes in college writing are spelling 
errors, according to a sampling made at Colgate University. Punctuation 
accounts for 19 per cent, and the remainder consists of four or five types 
of elementary blunder which students supposedly “mastered” by the tenth 
grade. Suspecting indifference rather than ignorance, instructors in the 
Colgate functional writing program (operated through non-English 
courses) began failing papers with more than three mechanical errors. 
There was a miraculous improvement. 




















SPEAKERS BUREAU 


Name 


THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


Subjects 





Coburn Ayer 
Chairman of English Dept. 
Scarsdale High School 


Humor in the Classroom 
Our National Heritage of Literature 





Richard Corbin 
Peekskill High School 
Peekskill, New York 





Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake — 
Board of Education 
Binghamton, New York 








Mrs. Joan Dunnan 
Saranac Central School 
Saranac, New York 


English Teaching Procedures 





Mrs. Clara Gage 

116 Utica Street, Ithaca, N 
Miss Mabel “Haupt 

737 Riverside Drive, Elmira, N. Y. 


New York _ 


Grading Themes 





Theme Writing 





Miss Irene Heacock 
S. 24 


Fillesore Avenue and Best Street 
Buffalo, New York 


The Magazine as a Classroom Project 
The Reading Problem in Today’s Classroom 
Teaching the Newspaper 





Miss C. Esther Hepinstall 
Kenmore Senior High School 
Kenmore, New York 


Fourth Year English 





A. Barnet Langdale 
Chairman, Department of English 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Brooklyn, New York 





Dr. Strang Lawson 
Chairman, Department of English 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Articulation between High School and College 
‘he Place of English in the Curriculum 





Joseph Mersand 
98-11 Queens Boulevard 
Rego Park, Queens 74, New York 





David Moskowitz 
Associate Superintendent of Schools 
New York City 





Miss Helen K. Parr 
Corning Free Academy 
Corning, New York 


Drama = 
Composition 





Miss Emma L. Patterson 
Librarian, Senior High School 
Peekskill, New York 


Writing Historical Novels 





Miss Beatrice Purdy 
Graham Junior High School 
Mt. Vernon, New York 


ihe New York State English Council 

Putting the English Language Arts into practice in 
the Junior High School 

Teaching the Novel to Ninth Graders 





Dr. Letitia Raubicheck 


New York University School of Ed. 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


Speech 
Speech Correction 





Miss Louise E. Riedinger 
Librarian, Memorial High School 
Pelham, New York 


Getting our Students to Read 
Library Instruction in the English Curriculum 





Dr. Sarah I. Roody 


Nyack High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


The English Language Arts—Vol. 1 





Dr. Elizabeth Rose 
New York University School of — 
Washington Sa., New _York 3, N. 


Dr. George Salt 

New York University School of Ed. 
Washington Square 

New York 3, New York 








Miss M. Smith 
Somers Central School, 


Somers, N. Y. 


Remedial Reading 





Sister M. Sylvia 

Chairman, English Department 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Teaching the Language Arts in Today’s World 
Poetry can be Fun 





Mrs. Carolyn Tuttle 
Somers Central School 


Teaching Writing to Teen Agers 


Somers, New York 








We publish here the beginning of a list of Council speakers available to local and 


regional groups. 


Other members desiring to be listed should communicate with Sister M. 


Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo. 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Director of Promotion—Veronica V. Brophy, Port Chester Senior High School, Port Chester 


NORTHERN REGION 


Director—Dr. Earl Harlan, State University 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh 

Assistant Director—Dr. Frederick Tuttle, 
Principal, Laboratory School, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Plattsburgh 

Clinton County—Miss Elizabeth A. Smith, 
Ellenburg Central School 

Franklin County—Miss Ann Johnson, River 
Street School, Saranac Lake 

Fulton County—Mrs. Harriet B. Lorence, 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown 

Jefferson County—Sister M. Hortense, S.S.J., 
366 West Main Street, Watertown 

St. Lawrence County—Miss Winifred Rams- 
dell, Massena High School, Massena 

Warren County—Mrs. Hilda Hayes, Glens 
Falls High School, Glens Falls 


EASTERN REGION 


Director—Richard G. Decker, Mount Pleasant 
High School, Schenectady 

Albany County—Miss Anita Dunn, Milne 
School, N. Y. State College for Teachers, 
Albany f 

Columbia County—Lloyd Williams, Roeliff- 
Jansen Central School, Hillsdale 

Dutchess County—Dennis Hannan, Wappin- 
gers Falls Central School, Wappingers 
Falls 

Delaware County—Miss Marion Tubbs, Dela- 
ware Academy and Central School, Delhi 

Montgomery County—Mrs. Louise Livingston, 
Wilbur H. Lynch High School, Amster- 
dam 

Otsego County—Frank Clapp, Morris Central 
School, Morris 

Rensselaer County—Miss Elizabeth A. Buck- 
ley, Troy High School, Troy 

Saratoga County—Miss Ruth Wells, Saratoga 
Springs High School, Saratoga Springs 

Schoharie County—Miss Charlotte Becker, 
Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill 

Sullivan County—Miss Helen Green, Falls- 
burg Central School, Fallsburg 

Ulster County—Professor Richard K. Red- 
fern, N. Y. State College for Teachers, 
New Paltz : : 

Washington County—Miss Louise Waite, 
Whitehall High School, Whitehall 


WESTERN REGION 


Director—Miss Josephine Howse, East High 
School, Buffalo 

Allegeny County—Charles D. Fuller, Wells- 
ville Central School, Wellsville 

Chautauqua County—Miss Sarah Callagee, 
Principal, School No. 1, Dunkirk 

Erie County—Miss Beverly Bollard, School 
80. Buffalo 

Genesee County—Miss Edna Thompson, Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Batavia 

Livingston County—James Milliron, Dans- 
ville Centra] School, Dansville 

Monroe County—Claude Westburg, Charlotte 
High School, Rochester 

Nigara Covnty—William A. Brady, Niagara 
Falls High School, Niagara Falls 

Patrick Toole, Trott Vocational High 

School, Niagara Falls 

Ontario County—Mrs. Louise Dean, Naples 
Central School, Naples 

Orleans County—Miss Imogene Smith, Hol- 
ley Central School, Holley 

Wayne County—Miss Jeanne E. Moore, 
Sodus Central School, Sodus 

Wyoming County—John Austin, Perry Cen- 
tral School, Perry 


CENTRAL REGION 

Director—Dr. Edwin H. Cady, Department 
of English, Syracuse University 

Cayuga County—Miss Gwendolyn Reid, 172 
South Hoopes Avenue, Auburn 

Lewis County—Mrs. Kenneth Fox, Port 
Leyden 

Madison County—Miss Jane Borst, Oneida 
Senior High School, Oneida 

Oneida County—Miss Miriam C. Gladding, 
_1312 North Madison Street, Rome 

Sister Anne Celestine, 1101 Burnet Street, 

Syracuse 

Onondaga _County—Miss Margaret Dwyer, 
Supervisor of English, Syracuse Public 
Schools 

Oswerzo County—Miss Mildred Larson, 180 
West Seventh Street, Oswego 

Yates County—Woodrow Quinn, 
Street, Penn Yann 


SOUTHERN TIER 
Director—Miss Dorothy 
Free Academy, Owego 
Broome County—Miss Marjorie Young, C. 
Fred Johnson School, Johnson City 
Miss Elizabeth Rasmussen, George F. John- 
son School, Endicott 
Mrs. Dorothy Ayers (Mrs. Ralph), 20 
Duane Avenue. Binghamton 
Chemung Connty—Miss Edna Cronin, Parley 
Coburn School, Elmira 
Cortland County—Miss Gladys Orser. Cort- 
land High School, Cortland 
Dr. Wright Thomas, Chairman of English 
Department, State Teachers College. 
Cortland 
Wilson, 


312 Main 


Goodrich, Owego 


Schuyler County—Mrs. 
Odessa 

Seneca County—Mrs. Louise M. Shannon, 
Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls 

Steuben County—Miss Helen Farr, Corning 

_ High School. Corning 

Tioga Covntv—Miss Anna Albrecht. Central 

* a ane 

omvkins Connty—Mrs. Clara Gage 
High School . 


METROPOLITAN REGION 
Director—Miss Beatrice Purdy. Graham Jun- 
ior High School, Mount Verron 
Bronx, County—Mrs. Pearl Thaler, Junior 
Hich School No. 80, 149 East Mosholu 
Parkway, Bronx 67 
Mrz. Lonise Dona. Inninr Hich Sehonl No 
_ 80, 149 East Mosholu Parkway, Bronx 67 
— —— MeNevitt. Rov 
idve Hirh School, 47th Ave 
Street, Brooklyn euciaadinntes 
Nassau County—Edmond S. Butler. Superin- 
tendent of English, Levittown Public 
Schools 
Orange County—Mrs. Dorothy Watts Call, 
Port Jervis High School, Port Jervis 
Putrem Covnty—Dominick J. Tedesco. Ma- 
hopae Central School. Mahonac 
Queens County—George W. Sullivan, Bay- 
_ side High School. Bayside 
Richmond County—Milton D.  Leichtling, 
Curtis High School. Staten Island 1 
Rockland County—Miss Marearet Thomas, 
Spring Valley High School, Spring 
Valley 
Suffolk County—Stanley Babcock, Islip High 
School, Islip 
Westchester County—Miss Marjorie Holmes. 
a Hill Junior High School, Peek- 
ski 
Mrs. Carolyn Tuttle, 
School, Somers 
Miss Agnes Murphy, 
School, Eastchester 


Josephine 


Ithaca 


Somers’ Central 


Eastchester High 








